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FERN GARDENING AND DECORATION. 

CHOICE ferns, with their graceful, feathery forms, fully 
establish their claims as indoor favorites. The mount- 
ing and arranging them affords play to the exercise of 
tasteful ingenuity, whilst stands can be made to constitute 
elegant artistic adornments. We have home ferns and natural- 
ized exotics, many of the latter greatly modified by the nursery- 
man's training. In our ferneries plants gathered in country 
lanes and picturesque dells commingle with others plucked 
from ocean-chafed rocks and banks of rivers and streams, 
from the verge of deep abysses and the depths of darkened 
and almost impenetrable forests. Flourishing not alone in 
rich loam, a scrap of earth in the cleft of a rock, with the 
moisture inhaled from the air and rain, suffices for the suste- 
nance of many elegant varieties. It is in their native habitats 
that they appear to perfection, waving with every breath of 
wind. We introduce them to a kind of still life, but they are 
charming. We intermingle them and gain the pleasure of 
contrasted forms. Then there is their associative value. They 

recall in a peculiar way 
the spontaneity with 
which nature throws out 
captivating forms. We 
have the tender and the 
hardy plants — those 
which can only survive 
through Winter and 
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Spring in 
an atmos- 
phere artifi- 
cially heat- 
ed, and such 

as will resist draughts 
and cold. The former, 
soft wooded plants, 
are identified by the soft, 
yielding character of their 
leaves. 

A large hall is always 
well set off by massing 
ferns with spear-shaped 
leaves or glancing foliage in 

some available angle of walls, or displaying the larger species in 
ceramic jardinettes, more or less ornamental, or placing them on 
imposing metalic stands. Here they may consort if desired with 
the Mediterranean arbutus, with its wax like flowers, the hardy 
draccenas, kangaroo vines, palms and india rubber plants. With 
potted ferns, each fern should have its separate pot. Turf leaf 
and fern mold is to be commingled with grit sand, underlaid 
with broken pieces of earthenware to aid the drainage, the sur- 
face being sprinkled with glassmaker's sand, which is free from 
a yellowish tint. 

In transplanting ferns, temporarily or otherwise, the earth 
should be left about the roots. They^need for healthiness fresh 
air, and should be frequently watered. Those exposed to the 
open atmosphere should have their leaves sponged with water, 
tepid in winter time. In imbedding them the native earth about 
the roots should be retained. Ferns after being potted should 
be kept in a dark room for several days. Each pot should con- 
tain but one plant. In a room an atmosphere approximating to 
70 degrees heat suits the delicate varieties. 

The best ferns for windows are delicate feathered. Those 
with strong distinctive forms for parlor, sitting and drawing- 
room window ferns, if desired, may be so arranged as to form a 
charming screen to the lower portion. A simple mode is placing 
a series of pots on a bench beneath, only stems and leaves ap- 
pearing above the glass. A shelf attached to the centre of the 
sash and of the same color, will afford a rest for several potted 
plants, which, unlike those below, should be some distance 
apart. Side brackets, with plant stands attached to the window 
frame may be added. Then if the fancy so runs, a receptacle of 
compo material, in form of a hanging nest, or, in its place, a 
wire basket edged with dampened moss, - and holding small 
varieties, may be suspended from above, creepers not being 
omitted, as these prettily decorate the supports and hang over 



in single filaments or in wreaths. Further, to encircle the win- 
dows, the stem of a trailing fern may be introduced from out- 
side, or the root may be imbedded .n a triangular zinc vessel 
attached to the skirting board, and appropriately disguised. In- 
terest may be found in watching the growth of the climbers and 
noting their course. In encircling the sash they serve to 
break the angles of the builders' lines. A bow window, if avail- 
able, is by far the most effective. Ferns love the shade, but a 
little daily sunshine is beneficial.' 

Potted ferns on brackets, with sunk centres to hide the pots, 
make, on occasion, good wall ornaments. The stands manufac- 
tured afford many fanciful styles of grouping potted plants. 
Where potted supports are combined with glass fern cases, 
economy of space is gained by adopting for the former movable 
brackets, which may be swung under the case when not in use. 
A sloping angular roof to a case allows of the attraction of a 
suspended basket of dwarf ferns. 

An excellent device for a room fernery is an open pavilion, 
mounted on a base of rising steps, with trailing ferns climbing 
about its pillars and straggling over the dome, a tiny jet of 
water playing in centre of luxuriant foliage. A pleasing conceit 
is a tree trunk rising from a mound of rock or an irregular moss 
covered slope, fern branches springing out in a wavy circle at 
top. Interstices in the trunk are set with different species of 
roots, the sprouts from which, when they appear, present a 
quaint appearance. 

The combination of plant stands with fern aquariums is a 
favorite one. There is much of beauty in herbaceous ferns, and 
the simulation of rock work or use of real rock with the studied 
irregularity of the surface, besides giving play to fancy improves 
the collective appearance of the plants by varying their position. 
Then there is the contrast between those wholly immersed in 
watery depths and such as have risen to the upper air, A fine 
effect is given to rock work by applying two coats of boiled oil 
and ground black, then varnishing with oak varnish, and after- 
wards touching up projecting points with gold bronze mixed 
with varnish and gold size. Or the colors may be chiefly in 
brown, with splashes of metalic hues, with here and there black 
and gold varnished surfaces. 

One service performed by room ferns is in reducing by flow- 
ing lines the formal aspect of furniture. The eye can always 
rest on them with pleasure and find relief in their hues from the 
brilliancy of objets d'art. In an eminent degree they are sug- 
gestive of gracefulness, the types of which are always welcome. 

There are no apartments to which ferns may not add a dec- 
orative feature. A handsome pedestal in ebony and gold, bearing 
a fern of the silver or gold variety, is a superb addition to the 
furnishing of a bedroom, or the plants may be set in a hand- 
some jardinette. 

With their lightsome elegance certain ferns are valuable ac- 
cessories to flower ornamentation, whilst the fronds or leaves, 



different 
varieties ' 
being 
placed 

alternately including 
those of the gold and 
silver ferns, make ex- < 

quisite borders for the 
contents of a tazza or other 
receptacle. Florists adopt them 
in some of their most elaborate 
productions, as in surmounting 
the flowers, worked on sand 
raised towards the edges and 
crowned with moss, with maid- 
en hair intermixing sprays, 
and in addition to a border of 
fern fronds, ranging fronds flat as the out- 
ermost fringe of base. For the table we 
have gilded and silver epergnes, low an- 
tique vases, glass trumpet forms, jars, 
naerede, pearl, ovaline jars, caraffes, and 
fanciful wicker pot cases. The presence of 
ferns increases the brilliancy of table ware. 
The finer the damask cloth the better will 
they appear. Among provided bases are 
parti-colored cloths of satin, of square 
form, composed of squares in bright crim- 
son and other gay hues, silk embroidery 
at corners, and borders in bands cut in 
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triangular form of red and black woolen cloth. The entire plant 
may have its lower portion encased in sand and covered with 
moss, the foundation being an ordinary deep table dish hidden 
in moss, or the leaves of a dining table may be left apart, and 
with the pot supported beneath the stem, the leaves of the 
plant alone appear. With this arrangement two or more table 
cloths are used to overlap each other, and metal slips are insert- 
ed in the apertures near sides of table. 

For fronds bordering cut flowers different varieties, including 
those of gold and silver, should alternate. Fronds obtained 
from the nurseryman should be sprinkled with water and placed 
in a air-tight tin canister till such time as they are used. If 
afterwards showing signs of drooping, they may be revived by 
being dipped in fresh water, to which a little saltpetre has been 
added. 



HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 

LINEN sheeting comes in various qualities, widths and 
makes. There are Irish, Scotch, English and German 
linens, each having its points of excellence and its more 
or less ardent supporters. There is a very wide range of values 
in these goods, the prices varying from 75 cents to $3.50 per yard 
according to fineness, weight, and general finish. 

Linens may be very fine and yet very heavy, the threads 
being round, firm and closely woven, or they may be heavy and 
strong, but more loosely placed, making a thicker but not as 
durable article as the firmer woven grades. It is a great mistake 
to choose very fine linen for sheets. It will never stay in place, 
but will roll up and get "stringy," and after repeated efforts to 
keep it in place the user gives up in despair and declares that 
"linen sheeting is a failure." If she will select a good grade of 
sheeting that is well worth about 90 cents to $1.25 per yard, she 
will ever after believe in it. There is something delightful in the 
contact of a firm, medium grade linen, when one is warm and 
tired out after, a long day's exertion, and if rest and comfort are 
economy, as some philosophers tell us, then linen sheeting should 
be more generally used than it has been in this country. 

Irish linen is fine, firm, smooth and quite expensive. Many 
housekeepers consider the better grades too fine for ordinary use, 
as it has a tendency to wrinkle and roll up. Barnsley or Eng- 
lish linen is an excellent article, probably among the best of the 
middle grade goods. A quality sufficiently fine for general use 
can be bought for $1.15 to $1.50 per yard. Good strong grades 
are sold as low as 60 to 75 cents per yard. Scotch and French 
and German linens are also good, and many competent authori- 
ties give either the preference according to their own particular 
taste and their experience in using them. There are excellent 
points in all, and in the middle and heavier grades they will 
give the most perfect satisfaction. 

The special novelty in linen sheeting is a thick fine twilled 
goods, a regular linen satine, which is by far the most elegant 
fabric of the sort ever brought out. It combines all of the qual- 
ities most desirable in goods of high grade. It has sufficient 
body to stay in place, is exquisitely smooth and satiny to the 
touch and almost as glossy as silk. It comes two and a half yards 
wide, and has pillow and bolster case linens to match. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most perfect fabrics in market, and in 
spite of its rather high cost is an economical investment, as it is 
especially durable and handsome. 

In making sheets it is well to allow a little more than the 
regular two and one half yards in length. Most of the best 
housekeepers add to this from one-fourth to three-eighths of a 
yard, this being often the length after the hems are done. Two 
and three fourth yards for a finished sheet is generally sufficient 
unless the bedstead is extra size. The linen should never be cut 
straight across the piece. It is frequently the case that the 
crease is drawn altogether out of regular lines during the process 
of calendering and putting up, and to cut across the fold as the 
dealer cuts it from the piece is often to waste three or four 
inches in the straightening, which all judicious housewives will 
look after. In the purchase of a single pair of sheets allowance 
must be made for this irregularity, else the finished articles will 
be quite too short. 

However much the fabric may be drawn it will come 
straight after laundering, provided care is taken in hanging the 
sheets upon the line, and vigorously shaking and snapping them 
both before drying and while they are yet damp. Rules for dry- 
ing and ironing were given in the article on table linen that 
appeared in the August number of Thb Decorator and Fur- 
nisher. For the information of new subcribers it may be said 
that all linen articles should be taken from the line while yet 
damp, thoroughly shaken and pulled straightway of the goods, 
rolled up in damp cloths and ironed until perfectly dry. The 
irons should be quite hot, but carefully tempered, as linen is more 
easily scorched than cotton, and once browned its durability is 
destroyed. 

There are many ladies who j have a fair amount of leisure 
time who enjoy hemming their house linen by hand. This is a 



matter of fancy, but can scarcely be commended on the score of 
durability. In the country, especially, or upon the roof drying 
yards of city houses, where the wash hangs for hours on the 
lines in wind and snow, the hems will whip out in a short time 
unless they are carefully finished at the corners. 

It is well to hem the corners by hand, over seam the ends of 
the hems very firmly, and then stitch the hems on a lock stitch 
machine, running around the ends of the hems to the doubled 
edge of the cloth. Done in this way there is very little danger 
of hems breaking out until the sheets are worn threadbare. 
Where sheets wear thin in the middle they may be cut through 
lengthwise, hemmed, and overseamed together at what was orig- 
inally their outer edges. In this way they will last through many 
more changes and launderings for the extra work. Many old- 
time housekeepers make this their regular practice with sheets 
of all sorts. 

Hems should be about two inches wide upon the end at the 
head of the bed and about three fourths of an inch wide for the 
foot end. Ladies with plenty of leisure and a taste for such work 
hemstitch the wide end hem very elaborately, giving it almost 
the appearance of drawn work. The narrow hem may be plain 
or may have a single row of hemstitching. Pillow and bolster 
cases may be similarly finished, the latter are rarely more than 
single hemstitched, however, while pillow cases are often very 
elaborately done. For regular use this is scarcely commendable, 
as the drawing out of so many threads weakens the fabric and 
makes the articles less durable. One notably industrious house- 
keeper finishes her fine linen for her own use and for the guest 
chambers in this way. 

After the linen shows signs of wear the elaborate ends are 
cut off and the articles are plainly hemmed for use upon the 
childrens' bed, for which the smaller sized and cut down linen is 
ample. 

Some housekeepers cut sheets so as to use the width of the 
goods for the length of the sheet. This should never be done, 
as the goods is much stronger lengthwise and should always be 
used in that way. 

All grades of linen sheeting have pillow and bolster case 
linens to match in quality. Pillow cases are plainly hemmed or 
hemstitched according to fancy. The best authorities claim that 
pillow cases should be of finer linen than sheets and perfectly 
plain, whatever ornamentation is desired being put upon shams, 
which are in quite general use. There is good sense in this, as 
all embroidery or ornamentation may be quite annoying to many 
people, whose slumbers are disturbed by every trifling discom- 
forts. 

Experts in needlework, of whom many are found among our 
best housekeepers, often embroider an initial, usually that of the 
family name, on their house linen. They can readily do their 
own stamping by some of the popular processes, and the task is 
a very pleasant one for ladies who are fond of fancy work. 

There are linen importing houses that make a specialty of 
furnishing household linen ready made. It is done in the most 
exquisite fashion. Through these establishments ladies may have 
all of their house linen made up and marked. There are experts 
in indellible ink and embroidery marking in the employ of these 
houses, also persons who do hemstitching and drawn work. It 
costs for single letters 30 cents per dozen for doing small letters, 
and for monograms from $3 to $6 per dozen for the indellible 
ink marking alone. Embroidered initial letters in the smallest 
sizes cost 7 cents each, and in more elaborate and larger sized 
letters $1.25 to $2.50 for regular styles. Ladies may furnish theii 
own designs and have them done at special rates. Some very 
elegant original designs have been furnished by ladies of artistic 
taste, and entire outfits have been marked with letters to match 
in style and in the various sizes suitable for the different 
articles. 

Pillow and sheet shams may be more or less elaborate and 
costly according to the fancy of the owner. Fine linen, with 
hand embroidery and an initial in the middle, is the most ap- 
proved style. From this there are all patterns and qualities. 
There is no absolute standard of fashion in the use of these 
articles. They are conveniences, and every housekeeper works 
out her own ideas in cambric, linen or muslin at her pleasure. 

For information thanks are due to Messrs. James McCreery 
& Co. 



Varnish for Transparencies.— Dissolve wax in oil of 
turpentine. 




